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A 

PHILOSOPHICAL DISCOURSE, 

., PUBLICKLY ADDRESSED TO THE 

AMERICAN ACADEMY of ARTS and SCIENCES, 

In Bofton, on the eighth of November, m,dcc,lxxx : when 
/^President was inducted into Office. 

By JAMES BOWDOIN, Esquire 
•President of the Academy. 

Gentlemen of the American Academy o/"Arts ok</ Sciences I 

WHEN I confider, that among the members of the Aca- 
demy there are gentlemen of abilities fuperior to my 
own, efpecially in the walks of philofophy, I feel a confciouf- 
nefs, that its honours might in one inftance have been better 
placed. But if a defecT: of abilities could be compenfated by a 
good will to ferve its intereft, and promote the end of its infti- 
tution, I mould have the fatisfaction to think myfelf not wholly 
unqualified for the flation, with which your fuffrages have ho- 
noured me. 

It is in difcharge of the duties of it, that I appear in this 
place : and in the difcharge of them, both at prefent and on fu- 
ture occafions, as I greatly need it, fo I doubt not I mall al- 
ways experience your candour : — the candour, which ever ac- 
companies generous minds, and is the refult of the due exercife 
of the focial affections. 

The focial affections in man are the principal fource of his 

E happinefs ; 



N.B. At the defire of the Academy, expreffed by their vote of the 8th of November, 
1780, this Difcourfe was foon after publiihed. 



2 A Philosophical Discourse. 

happinefs j and the operation of them, as directed by his wants, 
and other circumftances, forms his connections in ibeiety. 
Their firft objects, in the order of nature, are our relations and 
near friends ; next to thefe our neighbours and countrymen 
iucceed ; then the people of other countries, in political con- 
nection with us £ and in the lair, place* mankind in general. 
In proportion, however, as thefe objects are more remote, thofe 
affections are the lefs powerful. After operating on their firft 
objects in our family connections, and carrying us to the vici- 
nity, they are drawn forth more particularly to fuch individuals 
as difcover a likenefs to ourfelves in genius and difpofition > and 
appear to have interefts co-incident with our own. The ac- 
quaintance thus begun, ftrengthens and improves by time-; and 
thepleafure and mutual benefits, refulting from it, prompt us 
to continue and enlarge it. Thefe focial circles increafe with 
population, and at length occafion the eftablimment of focieties, 
more effectually to fecure thofe benefits, and render them per- 
manent. But the focial principle is of a nature fo active and> 
comprehenfive, that it leads mankind to affociate in larger bodies ; 
and to eftablifh great communities, in which the ftrength and 
abilities of individuals being united and confolidated, each indi- 
vidual perfonally, as well as the community at large, may en- 
joy the fecurity, and advantages refulting from that union. 

Hence have originated government* and the various political* 
connections, fubfervient and neceflary to it. Hence, amidft a 
variety of others of different kinds, have fprung-the numerous-' 
inftitutions for promoting philofophical knowledge, andinvefti- 
gating the works of nature : among which, fome in Europe, 
and in particular, the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, and 
the Royal Society of London, bear a diftinguifhed character. 

Hence 
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Hence too, the focieties of a fimilar nature, which begin to 
adorn America ; particularly the Philofophical Society at Phila- 
delphia, whofe firft effays, fo ingenioufly executed, are received 
by us as a pledge for ftill nobler productions. It is hoped they 
will excite in this new-formed fociety, a generous ardour and 
emulation in the farm laudable purfuits ; and that, as optic 
glaffcs, by colle&ing the folar rays, do affift and ftrengthen the 
corporeal fight, fo the two focieties, by concentering in a pro- 
per focus the fcattered rays of fcience, may aid and invigorate 
the intellectual : benefiting by their productions, not only the 
communities in which they are refpe&ively inftituted, but 
America and the world in general : both together refembling 
fome copious river, whofe branches, after refrefhing the neigh- 
bouring region, unite their waters for the fertilizing a more 
extenfive country. 

The end and defign of instituting this fociety are fully declared 
in the a& of the legislature for its incorporation : namely, " to 
promote and encourage the knowledge of the antiquities of 
America, and of the natural hiftory of the country ; and to de- 
termine the ufes, to which its various natural productions may 
be applied : to promote and encourage medical difcoveries j ma- 
thematical difquifitions j philofophical enquiries and experi- 
ments ; aftronomical, meteorological, and geographical obfer- 
vations ; improvements in agriculture, arts, manufactures and 
commerce ; and, in fine, to cultivate every art and fcience, 
which may tend to advance the intereft, honour, dignity and 
happinefs of a free, independent, and virtuous people." 

Here is opened a wide and extenfive field, which the fons of 
literature are invited to cultivate and improve : a field of the 
richeft foil, fo varied in its qualities, as to be adapted to every 

mode 
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mode of cultivation. Here they will find abundant matter for 
the employment of their induilryj and the moft ample room for 
ta ' exci-cife ox their genius, in its utmoft power of expanfion. 
Iie:e they are directed to the fountain-heads of fcience, at 
which they are invited to recreate themfelves ; and of whofe de- 
licious waters they may drink without the danger of intoxica- 
tion : or in cafe of danger, contrary to the effedt of fome other 
waters, it diminiflies in proportion to the largenefs of the 
draught : as intimated in the elegant lines of a well-known 

poet. 

" A little learning is a dangerous thing : 

Drink deep, or tafte not the pierian fpring. 

There fhallow draughts intoxicate the brain ^ 

And drinking largely fobers us again."* 

We mail now take a curfory view of foma of the fubjects,. 
which are to employ the enquiries and refearches of this fociety * 
and which we Ihall notice in the order obferved in the ad: for 
incorporating it : making, in our progrefs, a few obfervations, 
that naturally refult from them. 

The antiquities of Amerka> -f are the firft mentioned. — A 

knowledge in the antiquities of a country neceffarily implies a 

knowledge of its antient hiftory j and the refearches into them 

lead directly to the fource and original of things. 

It 

* Pope's eflay on criticifm. 

•f Salve, magna parens frugum, Vefputia tellus, 

Magna virum : tilt res antlqua laudis et artis 

Ingrediar, fanffos aufus recludere fontes. 

Virg : Georg : 2, 

The American Academy is here perfonated ; and the res antique laudis, &c. — are 
to be confidered as fubje&s of their future enquiry. 

The compliment paid to our country by fubftituting Vefputia for Saturnia, it 
is hoped, will be as juftly applicable to it as Firgil's was to Italy* 
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It is very pleafing and inftructive — to recur back to the early 
ages of mankind, and trace the progreffive ftate of nations and 
empires, from infancy to maturity, to old age, and diffolution : — 
to obferve their origin, their growth and improvements, their 
different governments and laws, their variant cufloms and 
religion : — to obferve the progrefs of the arts among them, 
which at firfr. were few and rude, fuggefted by their wants and 
neceffities, but gradually increaling in number and perfection, 
in proportion to the enlargement of the community, and as the 
culture of them was encouraged : — to obierve the rife and 
gradual advancement of civilization, of fcience, of wealth, 
elegance, and politenefs, until they had obtained the fummit 
of their greatnefs : — to obferve at this period the principle of 
mortality, produced by affluence and luxury, beginning to 
operate in them : manifefling itfelf with greater or lefs vigour 
in a variety of ways; and finally terminating in their diffolution, 
brought upon them by the vices attendant on luxury. Debili- 
tated by thefe, and incapable of defending themfelves again ft a 
vigorous invafion, their more hardy neighbours, invited by that 
circumftance, and perhaps irritated by the infolence, which, 
national affluence and luxury infpire, invaded and fubjugated 
them. In fine — to obferve, after, this cataftrophe, a new face 
of things ■>, new kingdoms and empires riling upon the ruins of 
the old j all of them to. undergo like changes, and to fuffer a 
fimilar diffolution. 

Of thefe events ancient hiflory exhibits the molt convincing 
and inftructive evidence : particularly the hiftory of the four 
great empires, the Ajfyrian, the Perjian, the Macedonian, and 
the Roman: which, like their founders, have long ago, 
iiffejed the fate incident to every thing human. 

The 
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The knowledge of thefe events is fo intimately connected 
with the knowledge of antiquities, that it is derived from the 
fame fource. Such too is the connection between ancient hif- 
tory and antiquities, and fuch the mutual afliftance afforded to 
each other, that as, on the one hand, ancient hiftory illuftrates 
and explains antiquities, fo, on the other, antiquities ferve to 
verify and authenticate ancient hiftory, or to correft its errors : 
and they fometimes give us a knowledge, or intimation of things, 
not recorded in hiftory. Antiquities are alfo incidentally bene- 
ficial, by means of the political and other ufeful knowledge, 
refulting from the difquifitions neceflary to explain them. 

With refped to America, — there may be many things of 
European extraction, that come under the name and defcription 
of antiquities. So far as relate to general laws, cuftoms 
and religion, they are, for the moft part, homogeneous 
with what took place in the fame age, and in the countries, 
from which the firft European colonifts emigrated ; and it is 
probable they may be learnt, or explained, by the general or 
antiquarian hiftory of thofe countries. Thefe things, together 
with what was peculiar to thofe emigrants, and worthy of notice, 
if not already recorded in American hiftory, will, with other 
remains of antient times, be proper fubje&sof our enquiry. 

Whatever relates to the aboriginal natives of America, not 
already noticed in hiftory, may be comprized in a very narrow 
compafs. Their want of civilization, and improvement, and 
in particular their total want of literature, by which the fmall 
degree of knowledge they acquired by experience, might have 
been tranfmitted to fucceeding generations, will juftify the 
the opinion, that the prefent race of them, in manners and 
conduct, differ very little from their anceftors, who lived cen- 
turies ago : excepting in fome few particulars, occafioned by 

their 
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.heir intercourfe with foreigners. It may naturally be conjectured 
therefore, that the ancient and modern hiftory of thefe people, 
with the exception of what might regard their wars, would 
appear but little more than a tranfcript of each other ; and that 
it would he in vain to fearch among them for antiquities. 

It is not improbable howeyer, there may be many ancient 
hiflorical records, and other valuable remains of antiquity, both 
American . and European, in the pofleffion of defcendants from 
families, which firfr. fettled, America ;. and of other perfons 
upon this continent.. It were to be. wifhed, that gentlemen 
poflefTed, or knowing* of fiich remains, or of any kind of col- 
lections likely to contain fuch, would caufe them ,to be examin- 
ed -, and if they tend ta elucidate, enlarge, or correct hiftory j 
or in any other way can be beneficial to the public, that they 
would have the goodnefs to communicate to this fociety fome 
account of them : which, at the fame time it will characterize 
them benefactors to the public, will entitle them to the thanks 
of the fociety. . 

The fubject next mentioned in the act is natural hiftory.-r- 
Tjie fociety are to encourage the knowledge of the natural hii\ 
tory of the country, and to determine the ufes, to which its 
yarious natural productions may be applied. . 

Natural hifiory is a copious fubject,. or rather it. includes -a 
very great variety of fubje&s. The feveral clafies of animals, 
vegetables, ^minerals and foffils— in fhort, every thing produced 
by nature, whether in the earth, , the fea, or air, inclufive.of 
thefe, are within its . department. 

The. knowledge of it is fo necenary to the good of mankind, 
that it has been cultivated in its feveral branches, perhaps more 
than any other part of fcience ; and in proportion to that culti- 

vat'.on, 
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vation, the properties and qualities of things, and their fitnefs 
for certain ufes, have been difcovered. This difcovery has 
occafioned the application of them to thofe ufes ; and thofe 
have led to others, according as the wants, or the inventive 
faculties of man have directed. Hence we have derived the 
conveniences and ornaments of life, and every improvement in 
the arts of living. 

At firft however, at the origination of man,, when It wns 
indifpenfibly neceffary he mould be fupplied with the means of 
iubfiftence, before he had acquired fufficient knowledge and 
ability to provide for himfelf, his beneficent Creator, the 
firft and the fupremely great Naturalift, made known to him 
the nature and qualities of things,, and the ufes to which they 
might be applied, fo far as man's well-being required j and 
having provided for that, and endowed him with fufficient 
faculties, he was pleafed to leave him and his pofterity, to the 
exercife of thofe faculties, for the gaining a further degree in 
natural knowledge : in proportion to which, and to their im- 
proving it to the purpofes, for which it was adapted, he intended 
their future accommodations fhould be. Accordingly, in differ- 
ent nations, from a greater or lefs exertion of equal faculties, 
or from a happier application of them, we find a greater or lefs 
degree of natural knowledge and improvements, and a propor- 
tionable difference in their refpective conveniences and accom- 
modations. Hence, with regard to thefe latter, the difference 
between Europe and Africa ; between the moft improved, and 
beft accommodated, of mankind, and the Hottentots. But if 
their natural faculties are unequal, collectively taken, as probably 
is the cafe, the reafon of that difference will ftrike us the more 
forcibly. 

Oa 
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On the fuppofition of fuch inequality, it may in a great 
meafure be accounted for, by the operation of natural caufes : 
for altho' before the difperfion of mankind over the earth, which 
their increafed numbers made necefiary, the human faculties, 
by reafon of a famenefs in fituation and other circumftances, 
might in general be equal, yet in procefs of time an inequality 
would probably take place from a change of climate. 

Different climates differ greatly in their degrees of heat and 
cold, as well as in their natural productions. The tendency of 
immoderate heat is to relax, unbrace, and debilitate the human 
frame, and thereby diminish the powers of the mind as well as 
body, and indifpofe them to exercife and application : which 
indifpofition, ftrengthened by the force of habit, at length be- 
comes infurmountable. — On the other hand, immoderate cold 
too much contracts, and gives too great a degree of rigidity to, 
the fibres, and nervous fyftem ; and thereby making them lefs 
fufceptible of quick and lively fenfations, muft proportionably 
affeft the mind. Hence, in both cafes, an inferiority of in- 
tellects. But in climates, duely tempered with heat and cold, 
where the organs of fenfe and motion are in due tone, it may 
be expected, if this theory be true, that mankind will be 

capable of greater exertions both of mind and body,* j 

p it 

* The Baron de Montefquleu, to. his Spirit of Laws, f where he treats, Of the differ- 
ence of men in different climates, although he coniiders the effect of climate, more 
as it relates to the paffions, than to the underftanding, fuppofes not only that the 
difference ie owing to different degrees of heat . and cold ; but that in proportion to 
them the body and mind are lefs or more vigorous. 

If this be the cafe, what is faid above rerpe&ing the effect of climates is not wholly 
juft : for there it is fuppofed, that immoderate cold, as well as heat, diminifhes the " 
vigour of both. 

The latter fuppolition may, in fome meafure, be fhpported by the hiftory of the 
people living in the northern parts of Norway, Sweden, Rujta, Laj>IanJ,xnd Siberia, 
whofe characters, both as to mind and body, do not give us any exalted idea, of 
the vigour or ability of either. 

J Book xir. chap. %. tfugcnt't tranflation, the 2d. edit.' 
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It will not from hence follow, that the exertions of different 
nations, dwelling in the fame latitudes and climates, fhould be 
equal : for on the fuppofition of equality of capacity, there may 
be a variety of things, on which their exerting it may depend : 
fuch as education, religion, government, and other circumflances, 
or the appearance of fome happy genius to inflruct and direcl 
them : and as thefe fhould happen to differ and influence them, 
their exertions would be proportionably different. 

By way of illuflration, * we may inflance in what has taken* 
place among ourfelves ; and afk, whether the people of thefe 
United States, whole natural capacity, without doubt, equals 
that of Europeans in the fame temperate climates, would in cer- 
tain different circumflances, have oppofed the unreafonable 
claims of Britain upon them ? Would they, if at all, have ex- 
erted themfelves fo vigoroufly againft her inflaving domination, 
jf they had not been educated in the principles of liberty ; if 
their religion, like that of fqme fe<5ts among them, had not air- 
lowed them to make ufe of carnal weapons in the defence of 
their liberty j or if they had. lived under a defpotic government,, 
and believed in the doctrine of paffive obedience and non-refifl- 
and ? Or, laftly, if fome among them, well fituated to obfervc 
the coarfe and tendency oiBritiJh policy, had not alarmed them 
of their danger ? 

If all or any of thefe circumflances had been different from,, 
or contrary to, what have in fact taken place, the advantages de- 
rived from climate, in reference to natural capacity, had proba- 
: bly 

* At the time of writing this difcourfej the 6eets and armies of Britain were, and 
long had been, invading us. This circumftance, together with the extraordinary 
Manner, in which (he condufted th« war, oeeafioned in one or two of the political 
©bferrations, adduced to aiuRrate the fubjeft, fome little poignancy of expreflioB t 
which, it is appreheaded, the occafion jutttfied. 
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bly been loft ; and the world had not been aftoniftied at the no- 
ble and unexpected exertions, we fo happily made againft the 
power of Britain : a power, diftinguifhed for its magnitude, 
and with which we had to contend under the preflure of the 
greateft difficulties and difcouragements. 

One ardent wifh will be indulged to me on this occafion, that 
we may ever deferve to be pofleffed of freedom and independence j 
and by deferving them, convince our enemies, that the Supreme 
Arbiter of the fate of nations will not fufter Britain to wreft 
them from us. The firft of them — freedom — in a conftitu- 
tional fenfe, while we remained connected with Britain, and un- 
til me fpurned our repeated prayers to her for its reftoration, 
was the only objecT: of our exertions : and the latter — indepen-r 
dence — wholly alien at that time from our inclinations, but now 
radicated in them, was the neceffary effed of her obftinate in- 
juftice. 

With refped to the Indian tribes of America, and the Blacks 
of Africa, if they defcended from the fame original ftock, and 
are alike affe&ed with the reft of mankind, they will partake of 
the advantages and difadvantages of climate in common with 
them : unlefs it be fuppofed, that the unexplored caufe of the 
difference of colour may, in any meafure, alter the effe&s of cli- 
mate. If it doth not alter them, and if all nations in the fame 
latitudes, confidered in the grofs, have equal capacities, the dif- 
ference, that on comparifon appears between them, muft be 
cafual ; ariling from forae certain adventitious circumftances, 
which take place in forne of- them, and not in qthers j and 
which, as they arife, call thofe capacities into action, and thereby 
occafion that difference. 

If 
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If by public encouragement, or by any other means, knowledge 
irj general, and particularly natural knowledge, be fuppofed equal 
in any two or more nations,, their different modes of applying it 
will produce very different effedtit ; which, taken together in 
each, may be equally valuable and ufeful : and if thofe effects 
come under the names of ., manufactures, they may be exchang- . 
ed for each other to mutual benefit, even where the natural ma- 
terials are the fame in kind and quality : but where the mate- 
rials differ in thefe refpedts, the greater mull be the difference 
in thole artificial productions, and the greater the benefit arifing 
from the exchange. 

The various productions, natural and artificial, of different 
countries, and the benefit refulting from a mutual exchange of 
them, give rife to commerce, navigation, and their attendants : 
in regard of which, the balance of advantage will always be in 
favour of that people, whofefkill, induftry, andcheapnefs of la- 
bour, enable them to manufacture and export, the greateft quanti- 
ty of commodities : whether manufactured from the rough pro- 
ducts of their, own, or of other countries. And that balance, 
if the government of fuch a people be wifely adminiftred, will 
give them a national fuperiority in riches, influence, and pros- 
perity : which are principal objects with the honeft and well- 
informed politician. 

With refpect to the natural productions of this country, they 
are perhaps as numerous as thofe of any other : but it doth not 
appear by any publications on the fubjeft, that they have been 
examined to ariy great extent : fo that our natural hiftory is very 
imperfect, not only in relation tofuch productions as We have in 
common with other countries, but fuch as are peculiar to our 

own. 
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own. It is apprehended, however, that gentlemen of ingenui- 
ty and obfervation, have noticed and described many of them : 
and that their feveral defcriptions and colleclions, brought into 
one (lock, properly methodized and clalTed, would make a re 
fpectable figure ; and encourage further examinations and re- 
fearches, in order to our obtaining an extenfive, and well-di- 
gefted body of 1 , American natural hiftory. For a purpofe fo be- 
neficial in itfelf, and £0 honorary to our country, it is hoped, fuch 
gentlemen will favour, the Academy with their defcriptions and 
collections j and alfb with the refult of their future refearches, 
relative to the fame fubjeclr. '•, 

Thefe general observations, and particularly thofe concerning 
man, and the effects of climate, with the exception of fome few 
of them incidentally made, come under the head, and are includ- 
ed in thfc idea, of natural hiftory. 

What has been faid of the influence of climate, agrees in part 
with the doctrine of the celebrated Monte fquieu.* So far as it 
differs from him, it may need apology : but it is fubmitted to 
your candour, juft as it flood written before I had confulted him 
on. that fubject. . 

To thefe curfbry obfervations on the fubject of antiquities and 
natural hiftory, I muft here put an end, as I mill ftand in need 
of the remains of your patience and candour, while I make a few 
obfervations of a different kind : which, though not necefTarily 
connected with the fubjects, that fall under the consideration of 
the Academy* will not be deemed impertinent, or unfuitable to 
this occafion. , 

The inftituting of this fociety, and the neceffity there was, 
that it fhould be preceded by fuch an inftitution as Harvard's, 

naturally 
♦ 6ee a foregoing marginal note> , 
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naturally carry us back to the early times of this country, when 
Harvard-College was firft founded. § 

Our worthy anceftors, knowing from their own experience 
the advantages of a good education, very early, after their com- 
ing hither, provided the means of it for their children, and pof- 
terity ; and that excellent man, Mr. Harvard* made a large and 
generous bequeft for that purpofe : in confequence of which, 
the college was founded ; and in honour of him, and to perpe- 
tuate the remembrance of his generality, his name was given to 
it. From that time to the prefent, it has been productive of 
the happieft effe&s ; and the influence and benefit of its in- 
ftru&ion have been widely felt. Learning and the principles of 
good morals have been dineminated j the arts and fciences cul- 
tivated ; and a fpirit of freedom and enquiry promoted, and en- 
couraged : in virtue of which, the beft foundations have been 
laid for excellency in the learned profeffions.. 

All thefe have operated in fo forcible and extenfive a, manner, 

that they have produced the other feminaries in America, eftab- 

limed for the like noble purpofes : fo that our alma mater 

may be juftly confidered as the remote parent of them an*. I 

fay, our alma mater,, not merely in relation to the members 

of this fociety, individually confidered, moft of whom, from 

her breafts, drew the ne&areous milk of fcience, but in relation 

alfo to the complex body, the fociety itfelf : for, by her difci- 

pline, and unremitted inculcations, the way has been prepared 

for philofophical difquifitions, and an examen into the works of 

nature : without which, or fome fuch preparatory difcipline, 

this fociety could not have been formed : or being formed, could 

not have anfwered the end of its inftitutioiL, 

At 

.§ Harvard-College was founded in die yew 1638 ; and the date of its <rft 
,pkarter was in 1643. 
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At the fame time we are acknowledging our obligations to 
our alma mater, juftice demands the tribute of gratitude to 
her benefactors. 

Foremoft among thefe, {lands the reverend Harvard - t re- 
verend by his profeffion, but much more fo by real worth, and 
true dignity of character. By his generous bequeft, and the fpi- 
rit it infpired„ the government was enabled to eftablifh the col- 
lege : which, by reafon of the low ftate of the finances of the 
country, could not have been eftablifhed without fuch affiftance : 
fo that he may juftly be confidered as the father and founder of 
the university ; and in that character his memory mould be 
tranfmitted topofterity- 

In the fame catalogue alfo, the names of Stoughton, Hollis, 
Holden,. Hancock, Boylfton and Hearjey, whofe vital part is dif- 
encumbered of its earthborn cottage, hold a diftinguifhed place. 
Their noble and public-fpirited benefactions, with thofe of other 
friends and encouragers of fcience, are at large recorded in the 
archives of the univerfity ; and therefore need not here be fpeci- 
fically enumerated. 

Ye difembodied fpirits, now " joined to the great majority," 
if ye are confcious of what is tranfacting in this place, and will 
deign to regard it, permit us to exprefs our gratitude to you, ari- 
fing from a fenfe of the benefits already derived, and which are 
deriving, to individuals and the public, from your inftitutions and 
benefa&ions. 

If divinity and morality— if the knowledge of the Hebrew 
fcriptures, and of the oriental and other languages—- if mathema- 
tics, and natural, and experimental philofophy — if the medical 
art, the belles lettres, and literature in general — are beneficial to 
mankind, ye have not lived in vain : fince, to promote the know- 
ledge 
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ledge of thefe has been the object of your aim in thofe institu- 
tions ; and your aim has been crowned with the moil happy and 
exteniive fuccefs. This has infured to you, at leaft in this 
country, univcrfal approbation ; and your names will be remem- 
bered with honour, fo long as literature (hall be-efteemed, or 
any veftige of it remain here. 

Though wrapt in the mroud of death be your mortal part, 
ye frill live, and through fucceflive generations may ye continue 
to live, in the grateful breafts of your lettered fons.— -Confecrated 
to fame, and born on its ftrongeft pinions, may your memory 
reach to the remoteft ages, expanding as it flies. And when 
ages ceafe to roll — when all things ihall be ingulphed in vaft 
eternity — when eternity rtfelf fhall be abforpt in the felf-exift- 
encc of the Deity, may ye be blefTed, as we humbly truft ye 
now are, fupremely blefTed, with the approbation of him, who 
gave you the means, and the will to do good. In fine, may 
your virtues, and excellent example, by infpiring imitation, pro- 
cure fuch benefa&ions to Harvard-College, as to make it, in 
the moft proper and extenfive fenfe, an Univerfity. 

With refpecT: to its furviving benefa&ors, I fhall not attempt 
to name or characterize them, as the doing it might offend their 
delicacy, or favour of adulation : they will however have the 
pleafing Satisfaction to reflect, that the eulogium on the fimilar 
virtues of others,is an eulogium on their own : and a confciouf- 
nefs of merit will compel them, without hazarding the charge 
of a vain-glorious appropriation, to apply it tothemfelve€. 

To have faid thus much on the fubject of the college, will 
not, on this occafion, be deemed impertinent, as the inftituting 
of it was, not meerly confident with the forming fuch a fociety 
.as ours, but neceffary to precede it ; and as the old inftitutioa 

may 
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may with propriety be reputed the genuine parent of the new 
one. Such is the connection between them, and fuch the de- 
pendence of this upon the other, that as moft of its prefent 
members are ions of Harvard, foits future vernacular mem- 
bers will probably, for the molt part, be fupplied from the fame 
ftock : at lead fo long as Harvard's fons mail continue to- 
be diftinguiihed for foientific accompli (hments : which, it is fer- 
vently hoped, will be as long as fcience,or any trait of it, remains 
in the world : or as long as nature, the great fubject of it, 
endures. 

Derived from fuch a parentage, and animated by the noble 
example of other philolbphical inftitutions, may this fociety 
contribute its full fhare to the common ftock of knowledge ; 
and endeavour, by the moft generous exertions, to anfwer the 
taluable purpofes of its inftitution. 

" Rapt into future times," and anticipating the hiftory of our 
country, methiriks I read in the admired pages of fome Ameri- 
can Livy, or thucydides, to the following effect. 

A century is now elapfedfince fhe commencement of Ameri- 
can independency. What led to it, and the remarkable events 
of the war, which preceded and followed it, have been already 
related in the courfe of this hiftory. 

It was not to be expected, that our anceftors, involved as 
they were in a civil war, could give any attention to literature 
and the fciences : but fuperior to their diftrefles, and animated 
by the generous principles, which liberty and independency in- 
fpire, they iriftituted the excellent fociety, called the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

This fociety formed itfelf on the plan of the philosophical 
focieties in Europe, adopting fuch rules, and principles of con- 

n ' dua 
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duct, as were bed fuited to anfwer the end of its inftitution. 
i\mong others, they laid it down as a fundamental principle, 
that as true phyfics muft be founded on experiments, foall their 
enquiries mould, as far as poffible, be carried on, and directed 
by them. This method was ftrongly recommended by Sir 
Francis Bacon, " a genius born to embrace the whole compaft 
of fcience, and juftly (tiled, the firft great reformer of philofo- 
phy,"* It was adopted by fucceeding philofophers, and par- 
ticularly by the immortal Newton, whofe fyftem of philofophy, 
founded on the laws of nature, will for that reafbn be as dura- 
ble as nature itfelf. 

Taking thefe great characters for their guide, and influenced- 
by their illuftrious example, they proceeded on fact and obfer- 
vation, and did not admit of any reaibnings or deductions, but 
fuch as clearly refulted from them. This has been the uniform 
practice of the fociety : whofe members, from time to time, 
having been chofen from men of every country, from every 
clafs and profeffion, without any other distinction than was 
dictated by the dignity of their characters, by their morality, 
good fenfe, and profeffional abilities, we find, in the printed 
tranfactions of the fociety, the beft competitions on every fub- 
ject, within the line of their department. We find in thoie 
tranfactions new facts, new obfervations and difcoveries ; or old. 
ones placed in a new light, and new deductions made from 
them. 

They have particularly attended to fuch fiibjects as reflected. 
the growth, population, and improvement of their country: in 
^hich they have fo happily fucceeded, that we now fee agricul- 
ture, manufactures, navigation and commerce, in a high degree 

of 

* Mallet's life of Lord Chancellor Bacon. 
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of cultivation ; and all of them making fwift advances in im- 
provement, as population increafes. In fhort, they have, agree- 
ably to the declared end of their inftitution, " cultivated every 
art and fcience, which might tend to advance the intereft and 
honour of their country, the dignity and happinefs of a free, in- 
dependent, and virtuous people." 

This is demonftrably evident from the numerous volumes 
the fociety have publifhed of their tranfactions. Thefe vo- 
lumes are a noble collection of ufeful knowledge ; and confi- 
dered together in their mifcellaneous ftate, ftrike the mind with 
a fplendour, refembling the galaxy in the heavens, derived from 
the combined light of countlefs myriads of conftellations : and 
like that too,- when the feveral corresponding parts are viewed 
in their proper connections, they appear to be parts of a whole ; 
and to conftitute the moft ufeful fyftems : fyftems diftinguifhed 

by their beauty, regularity, and proportion. Thus far our 

hiftorian. 

May this prophetic hiftory be realized by fact, and may the 
iranfadtions of this fociety juftify the future hiftorian, in giving 
it a character, like the one juft delineated : or rather, a, character 
defervedly more exalted. . 

In the mean time, as the fociety is formed on the moft libe- 
ral principles, and is of no feci or party in philofbphy, it wide 
extends its arms to embrace the fons of fcience of every deno- 
mination, and wherefoevep found $ and with the warmth of 
fraternal affection .invites thent.to. a philofophical correspon- 
dence : and they may be affured, their communications will be 
efteemed a favour, and duely acknowledged by the fociety. 

I mall clofe this difcourfe with a fhort reflection, refulting 
from one of the fubjects we have been conlidering. 

VVh.'n 
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When we contemplate the works of nature, animate and in- 
animate, connected with our earth ; obferve the immenfe num- 
ber and variety of them ; their exquifite beauty and contri- 
vance ; and the ufes to which they are adapted : — when, wo 
raife our view to the heavens, and behold the beauteous and 
aftonifhing fcenes they prefent to us — unnumbered worlds 
revolving in the. immeafurable expanfe; fyflems beyond fyftems 
compofing one boundlefs univerfe : and all of them, if we. may- 
argue from analogy, peopled with an endlefs variety of inhabi- 
tants : — When we contemplate thefe works of nature, which no 
human eloquence can adequately defcribe, they force upon us 
the idea of a Supreme Mind, the confummately perfect 

author of them, — 

" y^univerfal fpirit,' which informs, 
" Pervades, and actuates the wond'rous whole." 
In compare with whom his works, great and ftupendou's as 
they are, are " nothing, lefs than nothing, and vanity." But — 
though annihilated by the comparifon, yet— viewed in them- 
felves, they powerfully perfuade us to exclaim, in the rapturous 
and fublime language of infpiration, " Great and marvellous 
are thy works, LORD GOD almighty, in wifdom haft 
jhou made them all." 




